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[Vol. xxiv, No. S. 



1850. Hertz, H. E3ng Rene's daughter : a 
Danish lyrical drama. Translated by Theodore 
Martin. Boston, 1850, 4, 47 pp. 

1868. Bremer, F. Somes of the New World. 
New York, 1868, 2 v. 

It is hoped that a way may be found for re- 
printing a revised edition of this useful study, for 
its typographical errors are distressingly numerous. 
Professor Flom has doubtless been the unwilling 
victim of an unusually ill-equipped printing firm. 

W. N. 0. Carlton. 
Trinity College Library, Hartford, Conn. 



THE DEAMA. 



Das Moderne Drama von Robert F. Arnold, 
a. o. Professor an der Universitat Wien. 
Straszburg, Verlagvon Karl J. Triibner, 1908. 
Pp. x and 388. 

The twentieth of October of this year (1908) 
marks the nineteenth anniversary of the birth of 
the New German Drama. However brief its 
span of life, many have been the histories and 
critiques of this, the most important type of 
literary form. But all of them, almost without 
exception, are ill-suited to the needs of the serious 
student of the modern drama : their authors 
either presuppose too much knowledge of the 
subject on the part of the reader, or, more 
usually, give partial, often distorted views of the 
men or books under discussion, or lastly fail to 
make even mention of similar movements of 
thought in other fields of human endeavor or in 
foreign countries. Therefore the book before us, 
written in a scientific spirit and given previously 
as lectures before the Vienna University Exten- 
sion and then at the University of Vienna, and 
meeting, doubtless, the needs of those students, is 
especially welcome at this time. 

Professor Arnold did not aim, as the preface 
informs us, at completeness of names, titles and 
dates, but rather at true proportion and perspec- 
tive. Nevertheless, so many of them were intro- 
duced, especially because of the very full treat- 
ment of the German drama of to-day, that it was 
deemed advisable (fortunately !) to append in- 



dexes of persons and dramas. The value of the 
book would have been further enhanced, however, 
if a table of contents had been inserted. Owing 
to this (one is inclined to say inexcusable) omis- 
sion, it will surely not be inopportune to give a 
brief analysis of the twelve chapters or lectures of 
this in other respects carefully planned work. 

The first lecture, then, discusses succinctly the 
history during the nineteenth century of the 
theater, its competitors, dramatic criticism, and 
the social and economic position of the actors. 
The second offers a resume 1 of the dramatic activity 
of the Romantic School and Young Germany 
(1800-1848). In the third lecture the work of 
the three great dramatists, Hebbel, Ludwig and 
Richard Wagner, who until recently were under- 
estimated or slighted in dramatic criticism, is ade- 
quately treated (1848-70). The low ebb in the 
German drama which followed upon the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War and the consequent 
multitudinous importations of French plays, the 
three foremost playwrights of this period (1870- 
85), Wilbrandt, Wildenbruch and Anzengruber, 
the Schiller and Grillparzer prizes, the "Meinin- 
ger" and Bayreuth performances — all these the 
fourth lecture deals with. The fifth speaks of the 
political, economic, scientific and artistic rise of 
Germany since 1870, while the sixth, seventh and 
eighth discuss respectively the drama in France, 
Spain, Russia, etc., in northern countries (Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland), and the Sym- 
bolistic or New Romantic Drama outside of 
Germany (Maeterlinck, d'Annunzio, and others). 

After this survey of the dramatic situation in 
foreign countries, the author turns to Germany 
and Austria, and particularly the three centers, 
Berlin, Munich and Vienna, the hotbeds of the 
literary revolution of the eighties. He carefully 
and impartially estimates what each group of 
leaders contributed to this all-important move- 
ment, especially by dint of their manifestoes and 
original productions in such magazines as the 
Gesellschafi, Zukunft, etc. 

The tenth lecture is devoted to an admirable 
discussion of the "Freie Buhne" of Berlin, to 
Hauptmann and Sudermann and their forerun- 
ners, Schlaf and Holz. Professor Arnold believes 
that the author of Und Pippa tanzt bears promise 
of still greater achievements in the future, despite 
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occasional failures in the past, while Sudermann's 
power is already well-nigh exhausted. Other 
dramatists, such as the North Germans Halbe, 
Hartleben, Hirschfeld, Wedekind, the Austrians 
Bohr, Schnitzler, Brunner, Schonherr, are tersely 
characterized in the eleventh lecture, which also 
analyzes the milieu and subject matter of the 
drama for the past decade or two. The chapter 
closes with an explanation of " Heimatkunst " as 
advocated by Bartels and Lienhard, and a brief sur- 
vey of the more or less successful dialectic drama. 

The twelfth lecture, finally, perhaps the most 
stimulating and helpful of all, may bear the head- 
ing "The New Komanticism." The lyrists, 
Bierbaum, Dehmel, Stefan George, and the his- 
toric drama, the themes of which are drawn under 
the influence of Nietzsche, from the Orient, Hel- 
las, the Kenaissance and Keformation, and the 
French Revolution, are considered as well as the 
Romantic Drama, introduced by Fulda's "Talis- 
man" and ably represented by the productions of 
Elsa Bernstein (pseud. Ernst Rosmer), Hofmanns- 
thal and Vollmoeller. Whatever may be the 
fate of the German drama in the twentieth cen- 
tury, says Professor Arnold, this much we make 
bold to assert : it is not facing another decline. 
It must be freed, however, from the trammels of 
pernicious newspaper criticism and from the 
desire, on the part of the playwright, for gain 
and popularity, before the great dramatist of the 
age can arise. Such a one will take as the 
measure of his efforts only the ideal hovering 
before him and its immanent laws. 

A word, in conclusion, regarding the thirty 
pages of bibliography. Although the author did 
not purpose compiling a complete list of reference 
books, yet he included all important works, even 
pamphlets and magazine articles, bearing on each 
chapter, with occasional comments to indicate 
their scope or value. Of especial interest is the 
rather full bibliography of nearly all the leading 
German theaters. This feature of the book will 
be appreciated not only by the general student 
but also the specialist. 

Because Doss Moderne Drama is so well organ- 
ized, it can be recommended without hesitation to 
those who are drifting compassless on the sea of 
the modern drama. 

Max Batt. 

North Dakota Agricultural College. 



MEDIEVAL ALLEGORY. 

The Four Daughters of Qod : A Study of the Ver- 
sions of this Allegory with especial reference to 
those in Latin, French, and English. A Dis- 
sertation Presented to the Faculty of Bryn 
Mawr College for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by Hope Tbavee, 1907. Phila- 
delphia : The John C. Winston Co., 1907. 165 
pp. , with bibliography and chart exhibiting the 
relationship of versions discust. 

This dissertation has first of all the merit of 
really entering new territory. The favorite plots 
of medieval narrators have been studied with great 
diligence by literary genealogists, with the curious 
omission of one group, — the religious allegories. 
The fables and the stories employed by Chaucer 
and Marie de France have been exhaustively 
inapt and charted ; but the great allegorical 
forms of the age of allegory, except for a few im- 
perfect and fragmentary comparative studies, have 
hitherto been neglected. Yet these plots were at 
least as popular with medieval narrators ; and 
they are capable, too, of receiving definition quite 
as precise and yielding genealogies quite as articu- 
late. The allegory here selected is one of the 
slightest, forming essentially but a single scene 
with the content of a single verse of the psalter ; 
and here if anywhere it might seem impossible to 
determine anything like a system of relationships. 
But the little scene proves, on the contrary, 
capable of remarkable expansion and modification 
— not only making itself at home in diverse lit- 
erary forms, both of prose and poetry, but also 
variously modifying its very spirit. Now it 
appears as a peg on which to hang endless wire- 
drawn theological argument, now as a feudal ro- 
mance, now as an elaborate medieval trial, now as 
a long allegorical epic, at one time a completed 
drama in itself, at another a framework supplying 
introduction, links, and conclusion for a dramatic 
cycle. Relationships are found to be comparatively 
easy to fix ; and only occasionally, when the version 
is exceedingly abbreviated or especially original, 
is Miss Traver compelled to confess inability to 
find at least an approximate source. 

In all over fifty different versions are compared, 
chiefly, as the title indicates, in Latin, French, 
and English, with a few closely involved versions 



